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A Paris Letter 

his moods remain too often untranslated into artistic form. 

Beyond the ordinary production of verse, the above-men- 
tioned books mark an important period of French poetry: 
our muse has kept her poise and melancholy smile during 
the five last years. Mallarme, Rimbaud, Moreas, with their 
cult of artistic form, their subtle sincerity, are all-pervading 
influences. Yet in spite of influence, France possesses now 
a few original poets, to say nothing of those who had already 
attracted universal attention and are well known in America. 
Vers libre and traditional form have acquired a great pliancy 
in the hands of real artists, whose offerings are a joy forever 
to the lovers of poetry. Jean Catel 



MACHINERY IN ART 

To the Editor of Poetry: In Poetry No. II, Vol. 
XVI, a contributor's soliloquies in connection with our 
Eiffel Tower, his quotation especially from a recently-de- 
ceased French writer, reminds me (once more) of some 
facts too recently overlooked in the world's complete dis- 
regard of England's contributions to new perceptions, viz., 
that Rudyard Kipling (English) was the first to express 
the beauty of machinery in literature; that Turner (Eng- 
lish) was the first to introduce it into art. 

Marinettis, Apollinaires, etc., are sequels to these [mod- 
est] forerunners. Muriel Ciolkowska 
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